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NOTE ON PLAGUE INFECTION IN A WOOD EAT (NEOTOMA 
FUSCIPES ANECTENS, ELLIOT.) 

By W. C. Ruckee, Passed Assistant Surgeon, United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital 

Service. 

The discovery of a wood rat {N. fuscipes anectens, Elliot), secured 
from Alameda County on October 17, 1909, infected with bubonic 
plague, adds a new link to the chain of plague. This species is 
described under the name Neotoma fuscipes, Baird, by Frank Stephens 
(California Mammals, West Coast Publishing Company, San Diego, 
Cal., 1906), as follows: 

Neotoma Juscipes, Baird (dusky foot), dusky-footed brush rat. Large; tail long; 
ears lar^e; above bistre or sepia darkened by black tips of the hairs, base of hairs 
slaty; sides varying from grayish tawny olive to grayish brown, shading into the color 
of the back, distinctly outlined against the grayish-white or buffy-white belly and 
throat, the hairs of the lower parts plumbeous at base except on throat, breast, and 
anal region; fore feet and toes of hind feet white, the upper surface of the hind feet 
dusky or spotted with dusky; ankles blackish; tail blackish, scarcely lighter beneath; 
hairs of tail short but hiding the skin. Young; gray, with very little tawny or reddish 
tinge. 

Length about 407 mm. (16 inches); tail vertebra 205 (8.10); hind foot 40 (1.60); ear 
from crown 35 (1.40). 

It should be noted that the Neotoma are distinctly a New World 
production and not an importation, as are the true rats, e. g., the 
Mus norvegicus. "The Neotomas are very different from real rats." 
In California this species occupies the upper and lower Sonoran 
belts, i. e., the "Pacific coast region of central California from Mon- 
terey County north to Lake County." Their distribution is con- 
tinuous on the north with the Neotoma fuscipes monochroura, Khoads 
(northern dusky-footed brush rat), which occupies the "Pacific 
coast region from Mendocino County, Cal., north to the mouth of 
the Columbia River, east to the base of Mount Shasta," while on the 
south is a species, the Neotoma fuscipes marcotis, Thomas, "whose 
habits in general are the same as those of the species elsewhere." 
The Neotoma fuscipes simplex is found in the "foothills and mountains 
bordering the southern part of the San Joaquin Valley and the 
extreme western part of the Mojave Desert." To the east of this 
we have two species, the Neotoma fuscipes streatori, Merriam, found 
on the "western slope of the Sierra Nevada and northeastern Cali- 
fornia, "and the Neotoma fuscipes dispar, Merriam, inhabiting the 
"eastern foothills of the Sierra Nevada from Owen Valley southward 
to the Mojave Desert." In the "Mojave Desert, southern Nevada 

o See also under "Plague-prevention work," on p. 4. 
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and southwestern Utah," is the desert brush rat, Neotoma desert- 
orum, Merriam, while at the "head of the San Joaquin Valley, Cali- 
fornia," the Neotoma desertorum sola, Merriam, is found. Three other 
varieties are described as occurring in California, the Neotoma inter- 
media, Rhoads, in the "coast region of southern California north 
nearly to Monterey," the Neotoma intermedia gilva, Rhoads, found 
in the "San Gorgonio Pass and the Colorado Desert," and the Neotoma 
abigula venusta, which lives in the foothills of the Colorado Desert. 

Wood rats are nocturnal in their habits and are seldom seen in the 
light of open day except when it is very cloudy. For the most part, 
they are found along small wooded arroyos, in which they build their 
nests, often of the most elaborate design. Those which the writer 
has had the opportunity of dissecting consist of pieces of driftwood 
arranged in a pile, sometimes 6 or 7 feet in diameter and 3 feet high. 
There is usually only one entrance to the nest and this is lined with 
sharp sticks. It is said that where cactus is plentiful the tunnel is 
lined with cactus spines as a protective measure against other mam- 
mals. The interior of the nest is frequently arranged in three stories, 
and contains storehouses and living rooms. Usually there is an exit 
which is frequently found near the base of a tree. This is utilized 
as a means ot escape when the ordinary entrance is blocked and some 
enemy begins to tear the nest apart. The storehouses in several 
instances contained large quantities of the corms of a plant growing 
in the immediate neighborhood. Although wheat was growing but 
a few hundred yards away, none of this was found in these nests. 
In certain regions the Neotoma store up large quantities of mesquite 
beans, and these caches are raided annually by the Indians, who use 
them for food. They also store up mushrooms, certain varieties of 
puffballs, and acorns. Wood rats are not considered an economic 
menace. They will enter deserted houses, but they are easily trapped 
out, and are always driven out by the Old World rat whenever they 
come in contact. 

It is impossible to make deductions from the discovery of a single 
infected animal of a given species, but it is interesting to note that 
we are gradually finding that many different species may be infected 
in nature. It is believed that this is the first plague-infected wood 
rat ever discovered, the infection in this instance having been found 
by Passed Asst. Surg. G. W. McCoy, in charge of the laboratory of 
the service in San Francisco, Cal. It may be that the wood rat may 
act as an intermediary in the transmission of disease to other mam- 
mals. It is impossible to state in what manner this particular one 
was infected, and as wood rats do not ordinarily come in contact 
with squirrels, it may be that some other animal with which they are 
more closely associated is also infected. For the present, the entire 
question must be considered undecided until additional evidence can 
be secured. 



